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“LOOK HERE, MR, BROOK; YOU KNOW WHAT THIS IS, SURELY?” 


THE CAPTAIN’S STORY: 
OR, ADVENTURES IN JAMAICA THIRTY YEARS AGO. 
CHAPTER VI,—IN “THE BUSH.” 
“TxE bush,” in the year 1832, came very close to 
the barracks at Stony Hill; there was enough cleared 
for a parade-ground, and very little more; we had 
therefore but a short distance to go before we were 


buried in a Jamaica jungle. 
No. 405. 1859, 





Harry, who had been quartered at Stony Hill be- 
fore, knew his ground; and, striking a narrow path 
which wound zig-zaging down the face of a nearly 
precipitous bank, brought us out of the dense bush 
into a more open spot, which he pronounced “ good 
humming-bird ground.” 

I must here observe that Harry was not about to 
destroy these curious and most beautiful little 
birds merely for the sport; far from it; he 
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would not have touched one “for the fun of the 
thing,” as it is called; neither, indeed, would I. 
It would have been wicked and wanton barbarity, 
for they were utterly useless as food; but the fact 
is, Harry was a great naturalist, an enthusiastic 
collector of all sorts of curious birds, insects, rep- 
tiles, etc. etc. I don’t think he knew the names of 
any of his victims—the Latin, the classical, the 
book names, I mean; but he could do what very 
few amateurs, however learnedly they might talk 
upon the subject, could do; and that is, preserve 
the animals he caught: he could skin the most 
delicate humming-bird without causing a rent, or 
ruffling a feather; and he could preserve the skins 
with arsenical soap and other compounds; and 
never did moth or corruption attack them after- 
wards. He told me that when he went home 
from Jamaica the last time, he sold his cases of 
birds, snakes, and insects for £500, besides keep- 
ing for himself (or rather for his mother) small 
specimen cases of the most rare—duplicates, of 
course. 

When we reached the bottom of the precipice— 
for it really was almost that—and emerged from 
the protecting trees into the open space, we expe- 
rienced a very warm reception from the sun, which 
blazed over-head; but this open space, though 
tolerably free from what in England we should call 
“underwood,” was dotted about here and there 
with trees of many and various deseriptions and 
sizes, singly and in clumps. 

“Come, I musn’t walk you fellows into a fever,” 
said Harry; “let’s sit down under the shade of this 
mango a bit.” 


“A mango, Harry! is this really a mango?” I 


asked, eagerly. I had always heard that a mango 
was the most delicious fruit in the world. 

“Yes, it ig a mango, but not one of the eatable 
sort, unfortunately for you, Brook, whose mouth I 
perceive to be watering already at the name.” 

“Oh, what a bore!” said I, letting one of the 
fruit, which I had pounced upon as it lay on the 
ground, drop again. “What's the matter with 
these? ain’t they ripe?” 

“Oh, yes, they are ripe enough, but they are not 
the right sort, as I told you before. These are 
called pig-mangoes.” 5 

“Which are the right sort? ain’t there any 
about here ?” 

“Number 37 is the best mango. No, I shonld 
think there were none of those in the bush; they 
are too good to let run wild.” 

“* Number 37;’ what an odd name! But do 
you mean to say that these mangoes grow wild? 
that they are not cultivated? Why, there seems 
quite an orchard of them here.” 

“They are all wild ones, every one; the island 
is full of fruit and vegetables that grow wild, and 
seem as good as those cultivated in the fields and 
gardens—the oranges and forbidden fruit, for in- 
stance; I have often picked and eaten both in the 
bush, and excellent they were too.” 

“Those large, light-coloured oranges are ‘ for- 
bidden fruit,’ ain’t they? That brown girl had 
some in her basket yesterday. I wonder why they 
are called ‘ forbidden fruit.’ ”’ 





“They say it is the fruit which Adam and Eye 
were forbidden to eat.” 

“But that was an apple,” I cried, proud of my 
superior Biblical knowledge. 

“Well, I don’t say that the on dit is correct,” 
said Harry, smiling at my enthusiastic display ; 
“but, however, it has another name, ‘the grane 
fruit,’ and it is certainly as little like a grape as an 
apple.” 

“« Thuf—pshuf—tshe,” sounded in our ears. We 
looked round; the extraordinary expletives came 
from Gibson, who, very red in the face, was Spit 
ting and sputtering at a great rate. 

“Hallo, Johnny, what’s the matter?” said 
Harry. “Oh! I see; ha! ha! I told you they 
weren’t fit to eat.” He picked up a mango witha 
great piece bitten out of it. “Nasty enough, I 
should think, wasn’t it 2?” 

«Nasty !’ I should think so; like a lump of tur. 
pentine ;” and Gibson recommenced his wry faces 
and sputterings. 

«Ah, these pig-mangoes are full of turpentine; 
but wait a bit till you taste Number 37.” 

“Tl never touch another mango as long as I am 
in the island,” said Gibson, with a face of disgust, 
We laughed at him, and told him “it sarved 
him right” for being both greedy and curious, and 
Harry told him that he would change his mind 
about the taste of a mango before he left Jamaica. 

“Now then, boys, are you rested?” said Harry. 

“Ay, ay, sir,” was the ready answer. Up we 
jumped, and, seizing cach our implement of 
destruction—(I should have mentioned that Gibson 
and I were both armed with a butterfly net)—we 
sauntered down the grassy slope, which widened as 
we proceeded into a bread glade studded with 
trees, and intersected by a babbling brook. The 
epithet is not original, I acknowledge, but it is the 
only one which exactly expresses the nature of the 
small stream upon which we suddenly came; for it 
did “babble” over its gravelly or, 1 should rather 
say, rocky bed; and the sound of its music, and 
the look of its sparkling waters, how sweet! how 
cool! how refreshing they were ! 

By the side of the stream was a group of orange 
trees; a little lower down, a clump of bamboos 
reared their slender, graceful, feathery forms; be- 
yond these again, and towering far above them, 
were the lofty tops of the cocoa nut and palmetto, 
their straight perpendicular trunks, rising to the 
height of sixty or seventy fect into the air, and 
crowned at the summit with a huge tuft of pal- 
mated leaves, varying in length from one to five 
feet, giving them a most majestic appearance. 

Many more trees there were, the names of which 
I now forget; some, indeed, I never knew; but 
there was one which excited my admiration more 
even than the palms. It stood quite by itself—a 
gigantic tree, larger than our largest English oak, 
far more lofty, and covering an immense area with 
its enormous spreading branches. Its trunk, 
which was of a great size, was white as the bark of 
our graceful birch tree, whilst its leaves were of as 
deep and rich a green as the leaf of the laurel. _ 

“What a splendid tree!” I cried; “ what 1s 1 
Harry ?” 
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« Alas! I can’t tell you its botanical name,” he 
replied ; “T am sadly ignorant, inexcusably so, in- 
deed, for I am old enough to have learnt more, a 
good deal, of such matters. It is called in the 
vulgar tongue ‘the cotton tree;’ but that is not 
its proper name, of course.” 

“JT thought cotton grew on a bush, not on a 
grand fellow like that.” 

“So it does, the marketable commodity of that 
name; it is only a bastard sort of cotton that 
grows on that tree, quite useless and in small 
quantities, at least I am not aware of any use to 
which it is put. See; there is some white fleecy- 
looking stuff hanging from every branch, but it is 
poor and thin, not strong enough or tenacious 
enough to be put to any useful purpose.” 

“What's that, Harry? Is it a humming-bird ?” 
I cried, eagerly. 

“Where? To be sure it is! now then for 
the pop-gun.” The humming-bird was, bee-like, 
flitting from flower to flower amongst the orange 
blossoms ; but it made no humming sound, as I had 
fully expected it would, neither did it ever settle on 
the branches. It pursued its quest for food in 
silence, thrusting its long beak into each flower, 
fluttering its little wings the while, to steady it as 
it sucked up the delicious moisture. 

Harry approached to within about five yards of 
the orange tree, and there halted; the humming- 
bird was at the other side of the tree, but was evi- 
dently working round towards him. 

We remained at a respectful distance to watch 
the scene. Presently we saw the humming-bird 
appear round our side; nearer and nearer it ap- 
proached its subtle foe, who stood perfectly still, 
moving neither hand nor foot, but the little bird 
did not seem inclined to trust itself within reach of 
that strange, motionless statue; it flitted back 
again, much to our chagrin. 

“Patience; don’t move either of you; he'll be 
round again directly,” said Harry. 

“Here he comes, Johnny! look! isn’t he a 
beauty? all green and gold. How he shines in 
the sunlight !” 

“What a little chap it is,” was Gibson’s measure 
of admiration. 

I looked at him with contempt. 

“TI wish Harry would let me try my hand at 
him with this net,” he added, paying no heed 
to my displeasure. 

“No, no; stand still, there’s a good fellow: you 
wouldn’t catch him in a week.” 

“Why don’t you follow him, Harry, instead of 
standing still? he'll never come near enough for 
you to shoot him,” inquired Gibson, whose pa- 
tience was evaporating, as, to say truth, was mine. 

“Because I shouldn’t catch him in a week if I 
did,’was the answer. 

“Well, one comfort is, we may talk,” I said. 

“Oh, yes, you may talk; as long as you stand 
still I am satisfied. Here he comes again—no! 
that’s not the same; here comes our friend round 
the other side of the tree. Do you see, boys? 
there are two.” 





zs 
Sure enough there were two, and the second 
was still more beautiful than the first; he posi- | 


tively shone like a cluster of rubies and emeralds. 
Whether it was that the little creatures thought 
there was “safety in numbers” or no, I can’t say; 
but certainly the two showed less caution in ap- 
proaching the strange object than the single bird 
had done. It was some minutes, however, before 
Harry considered either of them within shot. 

Backwards and forwards—up and down—high 
and low—how they did flit about; so quick, too, in 
their movements, and so short a time stationary in 
the air! 

At length one, the last comer, thrust his tiny 
beak into an orange blossom exactly opposite 
Harry. In an instant the bamboo was at his 
mouth. Puff! and the little thing came fluttering 
down to the ground, transfixed with the deadly 
dart. 

His little breath of life was soon extinguished. 
“There!” said Harry, “isn’t he a beauty? There 
is not a feather ruffled, you see; whereas, if I used 
shot, however small—even dust shot—it would 
knock such a little tender fellow all to pieces.” 

He held the humming-bird up by his long 
slender bill. It was indeed a perfect gem: the 
tints of the rainbow seemed blended together in 
the rich colouring of its feathers; crimson and 
green predominated over its neck and back, whilst 
its throat was of a golden hue, fleckened with 
purple feathers of every shade. 


CIIAPTER VII,—THE RECOGNITION. 
WE were so busy admiring the humming-bird, that 
we had neither seen nor heard the advancing 
figures and footsteps of two individuals up the 
glade, and were consequently greatly startled by 
hearing in our very ears, “A beautiful specimen, 
indeed, and cleverly taken, sir.” 

We all turned sharply round, and there, within 
six feet of us, stood a young man in a white jacket, 
nankeen trousers, and a Panama hat, whilst lean- 
ing on his arm was a young lady, also in white; 
her straw hat was in her hand, and her long brown 
ringlets shaded a fair but sunburnt countenance. 

She was very pleasing; but my attention was 
entirely fixed upon her companion, as his was on 
me. 

“Why, Jasper !” 

“ What, Brook!” 

Our hands were clasped in a warm and cordial 
greeting ; for we had each recognised an old friend 
and schoolfellow. 

A general introduction then took place, and T 
found that the young lady with her hat in her hand 
was my friend’s wife. 

“T have been botanizing,” she said, by way of 
an excuse, I suppose, for being bareheaded, “ and 
I did not like to crush my treasures by putting 
them in my pocket; look, Mr. Brook, is this 
not a lovely specimen of the apple-fruited passion 
flower ? they call it here ‘the sweet calabash,’ you 
know.” 

But I did not know anything at all about the 
matter, and I am thankful to say I had sense 
enough to acknowledge my ignorance and to re- 
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“Oh! but I shall be so glad to teach you; that 
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is, if you really wish to learn, and do not say so 
from politeness alone?” 

I did wish to learn, and gratefully accepted her 
offer, so kindly, so frankly given. 

There was something about Mrs. Jasper par- 
ticularly striking, nay, fascinating: I could not tell 
at the time what it was that so instantaneously at- 
tracted me; for, though a pretty woman, she was by 
no means beautiful. It was a far more rare and 
costly gift than even beauty (which I am far from 
pretending to despise) that constituted the great 
charm of Mrs. Jasper’s society. Never had I met, 
never have I since met, a woman who combined 
the most perfectly ladylike manner, the most re- 
fined taste, the utmost delicacy of thought and 
feeling, with a manner at once open, frank, cordial, 
and trusting. 

There was no stiffness, no formality ; no, not for 
one moment. I had been at school with her hus- 
band, and I was received at once as his friend. 
No “company face” was assumed; no “set phrases” 
were adopted ; no common-place observations about 
“the weather,” “the island,” “the regiment,” were 
made. Before she had finished her opening speech 
about the “ passion-flower,” I was perfectly at my 
ease, and before we parted that day we were friends 
—friends for life. It is a great mistake to ima- 
gine that a “stand-off” manner, a supercilious 
bearing, a cold, meaningless smile, or a haughty 
air, are proofs of good breeding; on the contrary, 
in my opinion, they are indications of a vulgar 
mind and narrow prejudices. 

*T am not very learned myself in botany,” con- 
tinued Mrs. Jasper; “I only took it up since I 
came out here. You have no idea how fascinating 
@ pursuit it is.” 

At this moment two more figures appeared at 
the bottom of the glade; they stopped on perceiv- 
ing us, but almost immediately one of the new 
comers started off at a run, and was within a few 
feet of us, when she suddenly halted, a heightened 
colour and a look of surprise betraying her dismay 
at finding herself face to face with three strangers. 

“My sister, Miss Marsden,” said Mrs. Jasper; 
“these gentlemen belong to the — Regiment, just 
come to Stony Hill, and this is Mr. Brook, an old 
school-fellow of Frederic’s. Oh! Mary, what a 
beauty ! where did you get it? look, Mr. Brook.” 
She drew from out Miss Mary’s straw hat, (for 
this young lady had also arrived “hat in hand,) a 
very beautiful flower. “Is this not lovely? what 
splendid colouring ! you know what this is, surely.” 

“ Lovely,” “ beautiful,” “splendid,” ay, it might 
be all that ; but my cyes were at that moment fixed 
upon another object. 

Standing a little back, with bashful timidity at 
thus finding herself unexpectedly “the observed of 
all observers,” her straw hat filled with the most 
beautiful flowers, her lips slightly parted, her dark 
grey eyes slightly distended, her cheeks radiant 
with health and exercise, her golden hair in beauti- 
ful confusion, ah! Mary Marsden, a wondrous spe- 
cimen of the Creator’s skill wert thou, indeed, 
when thou first appeared before mine eyes. Since 
then, thou hast passed from girlhood into woman- 
hood, Mary. Thou art now of middle age; and in 
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thy serene, calm, matronly beauty, art still most 
beautiful! But neither in the prime of thy per. 
fection, nor in the dignity of thy decline, hast thou 
so pleased me as when first I saw thee in thy 
blushing, bashful youth. 

“What splendid colouring! do look at this 
passion-flower,” repeated Mrs. Jasper. 

“T suppose it is a species of passion-flower, for 
it is very like the one you have in your hat, Mrs, 
Jasper,” I answered nervously; I did not feel sure 
of the ground over which I was being led, perhaps 
treacherously decoyed, for the sake of a laugh; and, 
young man like, I could not bear being laughed 
at. But I need not have been afraid; though both 
clever, well read, and of a lively imagination, 
Mrs. Jasper never allowed her wit or her wisdom to 
hurt the feelings or ruffle the sensitiveness of others, 

“ Yes, itis the square-stalked passion-flower, the 
Passiflora quadrangulis of Linnzus; the most 
beautiful of all the many species of passion-flowers, 
I think: look how splendidly tinted it is with 
purple, violet and crimson! and such a size too! 
this species is raised in hot-houses in England, but 
the flowers never approach these either in size or 
magnificence of colouring.” 

“ Does it bear any fruit?” Lasked, seeing some- 
thing which looked very like fruit hanging from 
a similar branch in Miss Mary’s hand. 

“This is the fruit,” she said, holding it out to- 
wards me. 

There were three globes nearly as large as me- 
lons, of a yellowish-green colour, on the branch she 
gave me. 

“ Anything good to eat ?” was naturally my first 
question. 

“Good to eat!” cried Mrs. Jasper, “ this is the 
most delicious fruit in Jamaica; itis the far-famed 
granadilla ; you have heard of the granadilla?” 

Yes, I had certainly heard of it, but I had no 
idea that it was the fruit of the passion-flower. 

“Yes, it is indeed, and it is, oh! so good! very 
like strawberries and cream, only with a much 
finer and richer flavour, and e 

“ Altogether different,” said Jasper, who had 
been talking to Harry and Gibson. “ You know 
I never agreed with you, Helen, in your comparison 
between the granadilla and strawberries.” 

“Why! youthink them alike in flavour, surely, 
Frederic ?” 

“Yes, I think them alike; so I do champagne 
and gooseberry wine.” 

“ Which is the champagne, Jasper?” I asked. 

“Come and see, we are not half a mile from our 
house; it is high time for second breakfast, Anglice, 
luncheon; what do you say, gentlemen ?” turning 
to my companions; “if you will put up with the 
homely fare of a planter, I shall be delighted to 
welcome you to Running Water.” 

The cordial invitation was frankly accepted, and 
we all turned our steps down the glade. 

“ You are, then, the proprietor of Running Water, 
Mr. Jasper?” There was only a busher on the es- 
tate when I was quartered here seven years ago, 
said Harry. 

“Yes, I am the proprietor, but I have only been 
out the last two years ; that is to say, I only settled 
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at Running Water two years ago; I was in Ja- 
maica before that; I went home for a particular 
purpose,” he added, looking at his wife, “ and 

“T won’t be called a particular purpose, Frede- 
ric: he went home for me, Mr. Holt; and now here 
we are, and here we mean (God willing) to live 
and die.” 

“ What is a busher ?” I asked, after ruminating 
over the extraordinary expression for about ten 
minutes. 

“A busher is an overseer, answers to—your 
bailiff in England: he lives on the estate, in fact, 
in the proprietor’s house, and has the complete 
control and entire management of the plantation, 
the owner being, as most are, in Europe.” 

“The busher is answerable only to the proprie- 
tor, then, I suppose, who is too far off to know 
anything about the matter, or to interfere if he did?” 

“He is answerable also to an agent, nominally, 
that is to say; but the agent seldom or never inter- 
feres with the interior economy of the plantation ; 
as long as the sugar hogsheads and puncheons of 
rum do not decrease, he is satisfied; he has pro- 
bably the agency of several estates, and he has 
neither time nor inclination to look very minutely 
into the affairs of any.” 

We had reached that part of the glade where 
Miss Mary’s companion had halted. A fine, tall, 
handsome-looking mulatto girl she was. I thought 
Irecognised her; she smiled at meas we advanced, 
and then I felt sure of her. It was the brown 
orange girl! Mrs. Jasper perceived our looks of 
recognition. 

“Are you and Phcebe acquainted?” she asked 
with surprise. 

I explained the case. 

“Oh!” said she, “so you were helping Aunt 
Sally sell oranges yesterday, were you Phoebe? ah! 
ha! that’s how you knew all about the soldiers 
marching to Stony Hill, is it? We heard of your 
arrival through Phoebe,” she added to me; “she 
was holiday-keeping yesterday at a neighbouring 
estate, but I had no idea that she had actually 
seen ‘the so’jer buchra’ on their march.” 

“ Aunty Sally ask me to go sell orange: she did 
for true, Missy Helen,” was the reply, accompa- 
nied by a display of her magnificent white teeth. 

“How old should you take Phoebe to be?” said 
Jasper, as we walked on. 

“How old? about seventeen, I suppose ; she may 
be eighteen; for though she is evidently quite young, 
she is tall and womanly looking.” 

“She is not fourteen ; she is not indeed,” seeing 
my look of incredulity; “Phoebe is just a year 
younger than Mary, who is not quite fifteen.” 

“ And a head taller,” I added; “ well, I could not 
have believed it possible.” 

“No, I dare say not, but the animal kingdom 
as well as the vegetable come to perfection in this 
climate in a marvellous short space of time. There 





are black girls amongst my slaves younger than 
Pheebe, who are mothers.” 

Icould not bear the sound of “my slaves :” it 
grated harshly and unpleasantly on my ear. 

We were now at the edge of “the bush :” a few 
more yards brought us into a rich pasture, the 





long, broad-leafed, succulent grass reaching far 
above our knees, and growing as thick at the roots 
as the most prolific clover seed. Two or three 
negroes, their black faces shining like oiled ebony, 
were cutting and carrying away the grass in 
bundles. 

They were stout, muscular-looking fellows, and 
they nodded their heads and grinned from ear to 
ear with evident pleasure at the sight of “massa” 
and “ Missy Helen.” 

“Free negroes,” I supposed; those fellows never 
could be slaves! Where was the driver with his 
cartwhip ? Where the effects? sufiering and sor- 
row? I saw no signs of either. As we proceeded 
down the meadow, which was on a slope, we came 
into another breadth of short young grass of, I 
imagined, about eight or ten days’ growth; beyond 
that was another breadth of grass rather taller; 
again another and another and another, till, at the 
bottom of the field was a breadth nearly as tall and 
quite as thick as that at the top by the wood where 
the men were cutting. 

“Cutting green meat for your cattle, I suppose, 
Jasper? but what’s the meaning of all these different 
growths of grass ?” I said, for I was quite puzzled. 

“Tt means that we cut every day as much as we 
want till the next.” 

“Every day!” but there has been none cut in 
this field for a week at least; that breadth next to 
where the men are now at work is the youngest 
growth, and that ee 

“Was cut yesterday.” 

I looked for the playful smile of badinage in vain. 
He smiled, it is true, but it was not a smile of 
banter. 

“You are astonished,” he said, “and well you 
may be: the powers of production of which this 
soil and this climate are capable, are enough to 
astonish a visitor to the tropics for the first time. 
The grass which you supposed more than a week 
old, is the growth of one night.” 

“ Of one night !” I repeated, still incredulous. 

“Of one night. It is called ‘Guinea grass,’ and 
is the most prolific and valuable of any of our 
numerous grasses. See, this meadow is divided 
into six cuts, one for every day of the week, the 
biggest cut on Saturday, to serve for two days.” 

* Do you mean to say that the grass you cut on 
Monday is fit to cut again the following Mon- 
day ?” 

“Exactly so; green meat all the year round, 
and Indian corn, are what we feed both horses 
and cattle with here: I give neither oats nor hay, 
to mine; but I believe, at some of the breeding 
pens, they give hay to the racing stock sometimes.” 

“ What sort of horses do they breed? can they 
gallop ?” 

“T should rather think they could; I believe 
our thorough-breds are the fastest and the stoutest 
out of England, not excepting India with its Arahs ; 
there is a celebrated horse here, bred on the island, 
that has beat more than one thorough-bred English 
horse, I can tell you.” 

Again I looked incredulous. 

Jasper laughed. “ You think Iam joking about 
my prolific grass and flying horses. I am not, | 
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assure you: you will be able to judge for yourself 
soon; this day week you shall go and look at that 
breadth of grass you saw them cutting just now: 
in the mean time, here we are; welcome to Running 
Water.” 





PROBABLE DECLINE IN THE VALUE OF 
GOLD. 


Tue attention of Europe has recently been called 
to the consideration of the effects likely to be pro- 
duced by the late increase of gold on the existing 
currency. The subject is elaborately discussed by 
M. Chevalier, the eminent French economist, in 
a book of which Mr. Cobden has furnished us 
with an English translation. It is a question in 
which all nations are sure to be more or less con- 
cerned; and here in England, perhaps, we shall be 
more extensively and more immediately concerned 
with it, than may happen in the case of any other 
people. What its ultimate effects may be, it is im- 
possible to foresee; but that they will be serious 
and important, there can hardly be a doubt. 

A most striking fact is presented to us as the 
ground-work of the inquiry, which cannot fail to 
have, in some way, an extraordinary influence on 
all financial and commercial interests. It is esti- 
mated by M. Chevalier that “the present yield of 
gold amounts, in ten years, to about as much as 
the entire production during the 356 years which 
intervened between the date of the discovery of 
America by Columbus, and the year 1848, when the 
mines of California were discovered.” This indi- 
cates, as inevitable, an approaching fall in the value 
of money; and he deemed it probable that within 
the next ten years, the fall will amount to no less than 
one half—that is to say, the present sovereign, or 
representative of one pound sterling, will by that 
time be reduced to only the value of ten shillings. 
To procure the same amount of subsistence which 
can now be purchased for a sovereign, it will then 
require two sovereigns to obtain. If this, or any- 
thing approaching it, be likely to happen, it is 
surely time the public was beginning to consider 
the subject: for, as Mr. Cobden says, “It is a sub- 
ject on which the early possession of knowledge 
and the exercise of forethought will confer great 
advantages over ignorance and indifference, and 
afford the only safeguard against probable loss.” 

It is ascertained that at the beginning of the 
present century, the annual addition made to the 
stock of gold amongst the nations of Christen- 
dom was barely £2,500,000. Subsequently to 1830, 
when the Ural and Siberian mines began to be de- 
veloped, the annual supply of gold rose by degrees 
to £7,000,000, at which amount it stood at the date 
of the new discoveries in 1848. At present, the 
annual yield of gold, according to M. Chevalier, 
amounts to £38,000,000. Thus, it will be seen, the 
supply has increased more than five-fold within the 
last ten years, and not less than fifteen-fold since 
the commencement of the century. During the 
last eight years, there has been added £160,000,000 
to our former stock of gold, that is, upwards of 
£100,000,000 more than if the supply had remained 
as it was in 1848, 








PROBABLE DECLINE IN THE VALUE OF GOLD. 


Various causes have hitherto prevented this im. 
mense increase to the world’s currency from pro- 
ducing a commensurate depreciation. The most 
prominent of these has been the substitution of 
gold for silver money in France and some other 
European countries. It is stated, that within the 
last eight years £70,000,000 of silver has been ex- 
ported to the East, its place being filled up by the 
new supplies of gold money, which now can be 
had cheaper. A difference of one per cent. in value, 
it appears, will cause gold money to be substituted 
for silver money, and silver money for gold. Owing, 
however, to the excessive supply of this last-named 
metal, the change that has occurred in the relative 
value of gold and silver is even three times greater 
than this difference. “In the French market,” 
says M. Chevalier, “silver is now at a premium. 
To those who bring them a quantity of coined 
silver, the bullion-merchants will give a certain 
sum beyond its legal equivalent in gold money. 
This premium is a notorious fact; it is quoted 
every day; every morning the newspapers an- 
nounce it. During the last two years it has ranged 
ordinarily from 20 to 30 francs per 1000. Some- 
times it has been lower, but it has also risen to ‘40 
francs, —equal to four per cent.” 

M. Chevalier regards France as the temporary 
“parachute” by which the fall in the value of gold 
has, so far, been retarded. How long it will be, 
before the action of this parachute be overcome, and 
gold descends to its inevitable level, no one can 
undertake to say. It would appear, however, that 
the event cannot be very far distant. According 
to the estimate of M. Chevalier and other authorities, 
the whole stock of silver money in France was 
originally somewhat more than £100,000,000—up- 
wards of one half of which has been already drawn 
off, and replaced by gold; and although Germany, 
likewise, offers a field for the substitution of gold 
for silver money, to some extent, this manner of 
employing the new gold supplies will plainly have 
an end, in a very few years. “Indeed,” as a writer 
in “ Blackwood’s Magazine” remarks, “ every year 
henceforth, this field for the employment of gold 
will contract rapidly, till it disappears; so that, 
even before this vacuum be actually filled, the new 
gold will come to tell seriously on the general value 
of money.” 

There are, to be sure, some few other possible out- 
lets for the produce of the gold mines, besides this 
substitution of gold for silver money; but M. Che 
valier has not omitted to give them a fair consider- 
ation. He calculates what amount of the new 
supplies is likely to be absorbed by such countries 
as at present have an insufficient proportion of the 
precious metals in their currency; and further, 
what increase of gold money may be expected to 
arise from the enlargement of population and of 
commerce, from private hoarding, loss by ship- 
wrecks, and the extension of habits of luxury. 
And after making the most ample, and indeed ex- 
travagant, allowance for the operation of these 
outlets—generally doubling the probable estimate 
of the gold to be thus absorbed—M. Chevalier 
has no difficulty in coming to the conclusion that 
all these outlets will prove quite inadequate 0 
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neutralise the effect of the new mines. “In no 
direction,” he says, “can new outlets be seen suffi- 
ciently large to absorb the extraordinary production 
of gold which we are now witnessing, in such a 
manner as to prevent a fall in its value. There is 
but one way of disposing of these masses of gold, 
to wit, by coining them, and forcing them into the 
current of circulation in countries which are already 
sufficiently provided with gold currency. ‘This 
current will absorb them, for it is, so to speak, in- 
satiable; it receives and carries off all that is 
thrown into it: but the process of absorption and 
assimilation takes place only on one condition, that 
gold diminishes in value; so that, for example, in 
those transactions where, heretofore, ten pieces of 
gold have sufficed, eleven, twelve, fifteen, or even 
more, will henceforth be required.” 

A rapid and extraordinary depreciation in the 
value of money is thus evidently to be expected. 
Whether for good or evil, it is a thing that cannot 
apparently be averted. The produce of gold is 
now fully five times greater than it was ten years 
ago. Instead of £7,000,000, which was the average 
in 1848, the yield of the gold-mines (old and new) 
is now about £38,000,000. In less than eleven 
years’ time—that is, before 1870—if the mines con- 
tinue at their present rate of production, not less 
than £400,000,000 of gold will have been poured 
into the markets of the world. <A tolerably near 
conception might be formed as to the extent to 
which such an amount of supplementary money 
may be expected to lower the value of gold, if it 
were known what total amount of gold is already 
in the possession of mankind, and what amount of 
it exists at present in the formof money. Neither 
of these points, however, can be accurately deter- 
mined. Still, it is not quite impossible to make 
some calculation by which the probable effects to 
be anticipated may be at least approximately ascer- 
tained. The writer in ‘ Blackwood’s Magazine,” 
already quoted, has presented the facts of the case 
in a way which serves to throw a good deal of light 
upon the question. He observes :—“ Upwards of 
three centuries and a half have elapsed since the 
discovery of America; and in that time 2000 
nillions sterling, or at the rate of five millions and 
a half annually, have been added to the gold and 
silver of the world. We know also that the hecto- 
litre of wheat, which, in the years previous to 1492, 
cost at Paris from 2s. 6d. to 2s. 9d., has cost on an 
average, during the last half century, about 16s. 87. 
Thus measured by the price of grain, (the usual test 
appealed to in such cases,) the value of money 
during the last three and a half centuries has fallen 
to only one sixth of what it was. If, then, the 
addition of 2000 millions sterling of the precious 
metals, spread over 350 years, cause a fall of five- 
sixths in the value of money, what will be the 
effect of more than 500 millions of gold and silver, 
(400 of gold and 100 of silver,)* poured into the 
market during the next eleven years? In these 
remarks we have taken gold and silver together ; 
but as the increase of silver since the end of the 





* The present annual produce of the silver mines is £9,000,000, 


having increased about £1,000,000 since the beginning of the 
Century, 





fifteenth century was four times greater than that 
of gold, it may be well to take the case of gold 
separately. The total increase of gold since that 
period was £400,000,000, and its decrease in value 
has been three-fourths. If, then, the addition of 
400 millions of gold in 350 years cause that metal 
to fall to only one-fourth part of its value, what 
will be the effect of the same amount of gold poured 
into the market in less than eleven years? We 
need not attempt to predict what will be the ex- 
tent of this fall in the value of money—whether 
one-fourth, one-half, or what else—it suffices simply 
to state the case in order to convince every one 
that a fall in the value of money is at hand, and 
that the fall will be a serious one. Moreover, be 
it borne in mind, that as the standard of the British 
currency is gold, and gold alone, the coming plethora 
of that metal will tell upon our affairs with undi- 
vided force, and with results more patent than in 
other countries.” 

This reasoning is limited to the operation of the 
present state of matters for barely eleven years, 
and goes on the assumption that, after that date, 
the produce of the mines may fall to their old level. 
But if, as M. Chevalier thinks probable, the Cali- 
fornian and Australian mines should continue at 
their present rate of productiveness for a hundred 
years to come, the consequences must be well nigh 
incalculable. And if the extent of the gold-fields 
be considered, this estimated duration of their pro- 
ductiveness will not seem very surprising. The 
rich gold fields of Siberia are known to yield an 
ounce of gold to every hundred thousand ounces of 
earth; and, according to various accounts, the 
produce of the good soils of California and Aus- 
tralia is about the same. ‘“ Supposing, then,” says 
M. Chevalier, “that the soils which can be most 
advantageously worked in California and Australia 
produce at this rate, and that the auriferous beds 
are on an average thirty-nine inches in thickness 
(which is really below the mark) 1500 acres would 
yield £16,000,000, being more than an ordinary 
year’s produce; and a hundred times this space 
would be sufficient to continue the present yield 
for a century.” Now this amount of space is 
actually very small in comparison with the gold- 
producing regions; and M. Chevalier thinks it 
only a moderate view to suppose that in Australia 
and California alluvial ground of the above extent 
and richness will be found. Then, as to the 
Siberian deposits, he observes: “ From Kamts- 
chatka and the Ouskoi mountains, the base of 
which is washed by the Pacific Ocean, as far as the 
latitude of Peru, to the west of the Ural chain— 
over a distance which embraces half the circuit of, 
the globe in those latitudes—the auriferous deposits 
are distributed in numerous groups and over a 
large surface, spreading over a zone averaging 550 
miles in breadth.” These regions were visited 


some years ago by Humboldt and a party of dis- 
tinguished scientific persons, who testified to the 
presence of gold in abundance over the whole tract. 
The Siberian mines have hitherto been imperfectly 
worked, but the yield is every year increasing, and 
with a more complete supply of labour, a great 
increase of produce may be certainly expected. 
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There yet remain to be mentioned the recently dis- 
covered gold-fields in the neighbourhood of Fraser’s 
River, and the rich mines of Central America, 
which latter, in the course of a few years, will pro- 
bably be in possession of the enterprising people of 
the United States; to say nothing of other less ex- 
tensive regions in which gold is known, at least in 
partial quantities, to exist. Looking at the entire 
gold-producing area, and bearing in mind the im- 
proved facilities which science has provided for 
procuring the metal at constantly decreasing cost, 
M. Chevalier thinks that gold will flow in upon us in 
immense quantities for an almost indefinite period. 
And it must be obvious to every one, that this can- 
not happen without effecting stupendous changes 
in the existing currency of the world. 

Though no more express conclusion can yet be 
formed in relation to the matter, the facts which 
are here presented are sufficient to show that the 
considerations involved are very important. It is 
a matter in which not only those who possess pro- 
perty, but those also who subsist by the wages of 
daily labour, will ere very long be interested; and 
in the meantime a little information on the subject, 
such as is here collected, cannot be otherwise than 
serviceable to everybody.* 





DIAMOND CUT DIAMOND. 
A PERSIAN STORY. 


AN inhabitant of the town of Bagdad, who in his 
youth had taken great interest in studying the 
wiles and stratagems of thieves, sometimes, too, 
amusing himself by counteracting them, settled 
down in his old age as a simple bezzaz, that is to 
say, he set up as aseller of cotton cloth in the 
bazaar of the city. One evening, some time after 
the usual hour for closing the shops, a clever thief 
entered the bazaar. He appeared to be our bezzaz ; 
—the bunch of keys, the turban, the walking-stick, 
the cloak, the very accent of the old man’s voice, 
were all imitated with indescribable perfection. 
The rogue approached the watchman of the bazaar, 
and coolly said, “ Pray, take this lamp and light 
the court, I’ve some accounts to make up to-night.” 
Without waiting a reply, he opened the shop door 
- of the bezzaz. The watchman soon returned with 
the lamp. The rogue took it from him, in such a 
way that the light did not fall upon his face, and 
in silence seated himself before a ledger. 

Towards the dawn of day, he called for the watch- 
man and said, 

“Seek a porter for me, and bid him not forget 
his knot; he shall require to carry some bales of 
goods to my house, to-night,” continued he; “ I’ve 
kept you awake, here is my purse, take what will 
pay your breakfast and make haste.” 

The porter found several bales of valuable stuffs, 
all packed; swinging them on to his back, he fol- 
lowed the rogue. 

The real bezzaz arrived as usual at the bazaar, 
a little after sunrise. He met the watchman, who 





* For an opposite view of the question, see article ‘‘ What are 
we to do with all our Gold ?”’ in No, 29 of ‘‘ The Leisure Hour.” 








DIAMOND CUT DIAMOND. 


saluted him with a joyous air, exclaiming, “Thanks 
to thy gift last night, my children feasted this 
morning like princes. May God shower his bless. 
ings upon thee, and upon thy family! Mayest thou 
prosper here below, and enjoy eternal happiness 
above !” 

The bezzaz, amazed as he was at this avalanche 
of gratitude, had nevertheless the presence of mind 
to keep silence. Suspecting some misfortune, he 
ran to open his shop. At the first glance, he saw 
that the richest parts of his stuffs had been carried 
off, and he guessed all. However, he gave no 
alarm, but retained his sad discovery to himself. 
Quietly calling the watchman, he said to him ina 
calm voice, : 

“ Who assisted me last night to carry away those 
bales ?” 

“Kh! what! hast thou forgotten ordering me to 
fetch a porter, and that this porter went out with 
thyself? I only did what thou toldest me to do.” 

“All right; but the night was so dark, that I 
cannot remember the porter’s face; will you seek 
for him and bring him here again? you can recog- 
nise him ?” 

“To be sure, I know him.” 

When the porter came, the bezzaz locked his 
shop, and made him a signal to follow him. After 
walking some distance from the bazaar, he began 
to question him, in a low, confidential tone of voice. 

“Can you point out the place where you carried 
my bales to last night? See, my good fellow, 
between ourselves, it is a sad confession to make; 
but if a man drinks too much, he is apt to forget 
everything.” 

“T remember well, as I only taste water. You 
led me to the wharf on the left bank of the Tigris; 
there, you ordered me to call a boatman, who assisted 
me to arrange the bales in his boat.” 

“ Allright! let us go to the wharf; you will make 
the boatman speak to me. Will you come?” 

“ Most willingly.” 

On reaching the bank of the Tigris, they easily 
found the boatman. Our bezzaz sent the porter 
away, then placing himself in the boat beside the 
boatman he said, 

“A short time ago you assisted my brother to 
transport some bales ?” 

“Yes, just at dawn.” 

“ Ah, well, let us set off; I wish to go as far down 
as the place where you disembarked the goods.” 

The rapid flow of the Tigris, and a few vigorous 
strokes of the oars, quickly brought the bark to its 
destination. The boatman called the porter that 
the rogue had engaged at this place to transport 
his stolen goods. The bezzaz, after ordering the 
boatman to wait his return, led the porter aside 
and said to him, 

“Conduct me to the store-house where this 
morning you left my brother’s bales.” 

They walked to an edifice (called in the Persian 
language, ghurfé) at a distance from the bank of 
the Tigris. It was constructed at the extremity of 
those sandy grounds which surround the city of 
Bagdad. They knocked at the door. No one 


answered; but our bezzaz, skilled in the mechanism 
of the most complicated locks, did not find difficulty 
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in opening this one. He left the porter at the 
entrance, and wentin. He found all his bales safely 
heaped up in acorner. From the wall hung an old 
carpet attached to a long cord. This carpet and 
this cord served to pack the bales once more, and 
the bezzaz immediately ordered the porter to carry 
them to the boat. 

On the road, they met the rogue, who had not 
yet put off his disguise. Quite disconcerted, he did 
not dare to make any remark; but upon the bezzaz 
making an imperative sign, he humbly followed to 
the boat, and did not even refuse to aid the porter 
in re-embarking the bales. The bezzaz, after being 
securely seated in the boat, returned the old carpet 
and the cord to their rightful owner. On both sides 
everything passed agreeably and in perfect polite- 
ness. ‘The rogue threw the carpet over his shoulder, 
and bid farewell to the bezzaz, saying, 

“Heaven prosper thy voyage, my respected 
brother! at present we each take possession of 
that which legitimately belongs tohim. You have 
behaved like a man who knows life.” 

Thus they separated, the bezzaz to the bazaar 
with his goods, and the rogue to the thieves’ store- 
house, with the old carpet over his shoulder. 

The bezzaz did not bring the matter before the 
Cadi, before whom he dared not repeat his un- 
scrupulous statement about having drank too much. 
The rogue, not knowing the real cause of forbear- 
ance, was touched by the apparent generosity of 
the bezzaz in not getting him punished. Surprise 
at his supposed clemency, along with admiration 
of the remarkable cleverness of the bezzaz, had 
more influence than would have been produced by 
a good bastinadoing. So great was the impression 
on him that he resolved to live an honest life, and 
the bezzaz, on being persuaded of the sincerity of 
his reformation, found him ample employment. 





THE GREATEST THOROUGHFARE IN 
THE WORLD. 

TuE city of London seems to be the great filter 
through which the bulk of our enormous street 
traffic is constantly strained, and London Bridge 
seems to be, at present, the only outlet to relieve the 
city. Our population has added more than twenty 
per cent. to its numbers—or nearly one fourth—in 
the course of the last ten years, and the persons 
passing through London Bridge Railway Station 
during the same period, have increased from six 
hundred and twenty-four thousand, to thirteen 
millions and a half. This accounts, in some mea- 
sure, for the constant pressure at this point. Most 
of these railway passengers are passing to or from 
the city and the western parts of London; and 
nine tenths of the whole number cross London 
Bridge from eight in the morning until eight at 
night. Sixty thousand foot passengers, and twenty 
thousand vehicles, make this bridge passage during 
the working day ; the foot traffic dividing itself into 
two streams on each footway—backwards and for- 
wards—and the road-traffic being divided by the 
city police into two streams of “fast” and two 
streams of “slow” traffic, one of cach flowing one 
way, and one of each the other. 





It has further been ascertained that a large pro- 
portion of these railway travellers, when they are 
discharged from the London Bridge Railway Station, 
are crossing the bridge to reach those parts of 
London which lie west of Holborn and Temple Bar ; 
and hence they have to burden the already over- 
burdened city with their persons, their vehicles, 
and their luggage. The humbler classes mostly 
proceed westward by the penny river boats plying 
from the Surrey side of the bridge to Hungerford 
pier; but the extent to which the thoroughfares are 
crowded by this traffic may be gathered from the 
fact that more than 2000 omnibus journeys alone 
are performed daily between the London Bridge 
Railway Station and places west of Temple Bar, 
the whole of which pass through the city by the 
Poultry and Cheapside. 

The pressure at the Exchange, in Cheapside, 
Ludgate Hill, Newgate Strect, Holborn Hill, and 
Temple Bar, is, at certain hours, as severe as on 
London Bridge, though the number of vehicles 
passing is not nearly so great. Most of the street 
“blocks,” with which every London traveller is so 
painfully familiar, are caused by the frequent stop- 
page of omnibuses to take up and set down pas- 
sengers, and of cabs and luggage vans at shops and 
warehouses. If we take the thoroughfares running 
north and south, we there find the pressure com- 
paratively moderate, as the great bulk of London 
lies chiefly along the valley of the Thames, and the 
principal traffic is east and west, in lines running 
nearly parallel with the river. So sensitive is this 
main street-traffic throughout its long winding 
length—so easily affected at one end by what occurs 
at the other—that a cart-load of bricks thrown 
across the upper part of Cheapside, by the statue of 
Sir Robert Peel, would stop the circulation of six 
thousand vehicles, during one busy hour of the 
day, in about the same number of our principal 
thoroughfares. It has been found that during this 
busy hour of the day there are nearly 1900 vehicles 
of all kinds passing over London Bridge; 1400 
passing through Cheapside; 1200 along Ludgate 
Hill; 1100 through Temple Bar; 1000 up and 
down Holborn Hill; 900 along Newgate Street ; 
700 along Bishopsgate Street Within; 650 along 
the Aldgate High Street; 560 along Gracechurch 
Street ; 540 along Cornhill; 530 along Fenchurch 
Street ; 500 along Finsbury Pavement ; 340 through 
Smithfield Bars; and 300 along Aldersgate Street. 
Though the same vehicles appear, at different parts 
of the same hour, in different streets, this gives a 
total of road journeys amounting to more than one 
hundred and sixteen thousand. The hour taken 
may be eleven o'clock in the morning; and these 
figures are brought down, with a few slight altera- 
tions from a report issued by Mr. Haywood, the 
Engineer to the City Sewer Commission, in 1857. 

Mr. Daniel Whittle Harvey, the Chief Commis- 
sioner of the City Police, has made an elaborate and 
valuable table of the traffic over London Bridge 
during the twenty-four hours ending at six P. M. 
on Thursday, March 17th 1859. At seven P. M. 


the tempest began (on his list) with 273 cabs, 315 
omnibuses, 484 waggons, 101 other vehicles, and 
the small number of two horses, led or ridden, 
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making a total of 1175 vehicles,etc. The passengers 
riding in these conveyances were 4582, and the foot 
passengers 8779, forming a total of 13,361. At 
eight, rp. M. this traffic exhibits a slight general de- 
crease, which goes on falling for the next eight hours 
up to four a.m. A turn then takes place, and the 
traffic increases gradually up to nine o’clock in the 
morning, each hour, in round numbers, doubling 
the last. At ten in the morning we reach the 
highest passenger point throughout the day; the 
persons in vehicles being 4944 and on foot, 8489, 
forming a total of 13,433. At eleven in the morn- 
ing the vehicle traffic is at its greatest height; 
343 cabs, 382 omnibuses, 769 waggons and carts, 
266 other vehicles, and four horses, led or ridden, 
pass over the bridge, forming a total of 1764. The 
traffic from this point exhibits buta very slight de- 
crease throughout the busy hours of the morning 
and afternoon, falling down to four P. M., and rising 
again to its second highest point at five Pp. M. Six 
p. M. closes the list of twenty-four hours, with 
numbers running very close upon the previous 
hour ; and the grand total of the twenty-four hours 
in 20,498 vehicles, and 167,910 passengers. 

If we analyse the omnibus traffic alone which 
passes over London Bridge in the course of any 
given day, still taking certain records in Mr. D. W. 
Harvey’s office for our guide, we shall arrive at a 
few interesting facts. 

This omnibus traffic must be divided into two 
classes: that which runs specially to and from the 
London Bridge railways, and which would not use 
the one crowded river crossing, but for this reason ; 
and that which merely uses the bridge as a road to 
some of the outlying districts. 

Paddington sends out daily one hundred omni- 
buses, which run to and from the South Eastern and 
Brighton railways, performing 1030 crossings of 
the bridge during the fifteen working hours. 556 
of these journeys are effected by omnibuses which 
come and go by the way of Holborn; 390 by the 
way of the Strand; and the remainder—viz. 80— 
by the way of the New Road. Islington sends out 
her twenty omnibuses, which make 240 daily Lon- 
don Bridge railway journeys ; and St. John’s Wood 
follows with twenty-three vehicles, and 230 jour- 
neys. Hammersmith starts twenty-six omnibuses, 
which effect 208 crossings ; Bayswater fourteen (by 
the way of Holborn), which effect 140 crossings, and 
seven more (by the way of the Strand), which effect 
fifty-six crossings; together ninety-six; Brompton 
has eighteen vehicles of this kind, which pass over 
180 times; Putney twenty-one, which effect 168 
crossings ; and Acton and Ealing five, which make 
twenty journeys during the day! This gives a 
daily total of railway omnibus traffic, reaching 2278 
single journeys. 

The through traffic is represented by Kingsland 
and Newington, which send out forty-nine omni- 
buses, making 686 daily crossings ; by Peckham and 
Camberwell, whose twenty-five ’busses appear 250 
times on the bridge in the course of the day; by 
Brixton, whose twenty-four vehicles make 240 jour- 
neys; and by Clapham, Balham Hill, and Tooting, 
whose twenty-three *busses effect 230 crossings. 
The Old Kent Road, with fourteen vehicles of this 





kind, uses the bridge 196 times during the day; 
Greenwich follows with five “busses and forty 
journeys; Deptford and Rotherhithe with two 
*busses and sixteen journeys; Wandsworth with the 
same; and Lewisham with a single stage, that 
passes over six times in the course of the day. 
This gives another total of 1680 crossings, forming 
a grand total of 3958. 

With such a mass of vehicles and human beings 
constantly passing over this single devoted bridge 
thoroughfare—pushing, scrambling, fuming, and 
fretting—particularly during the two most busy 
hours of the day, there can be little doubt that 
many tolerably amiable tempers are annually and 
hopelessly spoilt, especially amongst the much pro- 
voked drivers of horses. The delay of valuable 
capital in “ blocks” alone must amount to some- 
thing considerable in the course of the year, and all 
because London Bridge forms the only present pas- 
sage between the two sides of the Thames for six- 
teen square miles to the eastward of its site, and 
the only free passage for a mile to the westward of 
the same point. 

Nearly every class of citizen is represented in the 
crowd; from the beggar who is passing from the 
northern to the southern suburbs, to the leading 
man of business, whose time may be measured at 
several guineas an hour. If every passenger were 
to put down the cost of his delays upon London 
Bridge, and the sums were to be added together at 
the end of the year, they would show an amount 
that would pull up, clear, compensate, build, and 
perform every practical purpose in the improvement 
of the metropolitan avenues for human circulation, 
and still leave an ample margin. 

The first step in a great street reform has been 
taken—and well taken—by the South Eastern Rail- 
way Company, who have got a bill for an extension 
of their line through Southwark, to join the South 
Western Railway, and pass thence, across the river 
at Hungerford to Charing Cross. The capital re- 
quired for this important and valuable undertaking 
is estimated at £800,000 (no more than the cost of 
Southwark Bridge), and the whole line promises to 
be completed, under the present active management, 
in two years from the present time. 





MY MULE ADVENTURE. 


I am, in Californian phraseology, what in that 
country is termed a forty-niner; that is, in more 
intelligible words, a person who arrived in Cali- 
fornia in the year 1849. At the period of my 
story, or, as friend Brown will have it, my mule 
adventure, nearly three years had passed since first 
I reached the gold-land of the Far West. These 
three years comprise the most important and event- 
ful portion of the early period of California, as 4 
gold-producing country; and, as a unit amongst 
the thousands, I played my part in the great 
struggle for wealth. Like many others of my fel- 
lows, my most sanguine hopes of being raised to 
sudden riches were born only to disappointment, 
for as yet all my efforts, as a toiling, hard-working 
son of the pick and shovel, have proved unavailing: 
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Fortunate in some respects as a miner I was, yet 
I am still minus of that much-coveted pile, namely, 
a large nugget. 

Labouring so long with only an occasional lucky 
hit, drove my thoughts into another channel of 
enterprise: and at the time I speak of, the chance 
gleams of fortune, which now and then cheered my 
way, totally disappeared, and with the clouds of 
misfortune hanging over me, I resolved, partly from 
inclination, and partly from necessity, to quit the 
uncertainties of a miner’s life, for some other sphere 
of action. Circumstances precluded all choice, con- 
sequently I was compelled to close with the first 
offer that presented itself. I engaged with an ac- 
quaintance of my own, to act in the humble capacity 
of a znule-driver, for which I was to receive 125 
dollars per month, board and lodging included. 
Now comes the history of my journey. 


It was in a lovely autumn afternoon, in the fall of 


1852, time found me with all I possessed in this 
wide world, in my breeches pocket, pacing my way 
towards the scenes where I was destined, if not to 
make a fortune, to spend many happy days. I 
would gladly relate the incidents which belong to 
this period of my existence; but my introduction 
to my friend’s store, on Dry Creek, is all that is re- 
quired to initiate the reader into my story. 

Let it suffice, therefore, when I state, that in due 
time I stood upon the threshgld of my new abode. 
Up to this time, I had formed buta very inadaquate 
conception of what my new duties really were, for 
the right performance of which, as I have already 
hinted, I was to get nota despisable salary. True, 
I once rode a mule, and, if my memory serves me 
right, assisted at packing one; but further expe- 
rience than this I could not boast of. The 125 dol- 
lars, up to this moment, blinded me to all inability 
on my part to perform the simple duties of driving 
mules. Only imagine my thoughts, if you can, 
when I was brought to a true sense of my novel 
situation, by the experience of its stern realities, 
which will disclose themselves as the story pro- 
ceeds, 

Before entering into its leading incidents, a 
brief survey of the locality and surrounding dis- 
trict will not be out of place. The locality which 
formed the starting-point is situated far up country, 
north of San Francisco some 350 miles, and about 
thirty miles from the head or termination in that 
direction of the Sacramento valley, and lies in quiet 
seclusion amongst the small hills that skirt the en- 
trance to the lofty woody mountains of the Far 
North. Nothing can surpass the natural beauty of 
these undulating hills, when clad in their spring 
costume of wild flowers, that blossom forth in all 
their varied loveliness of shade and beauty. The 
fresh green tint of the leafy white and red oaks, 
and the ruddy hue of the mansenetoe gives to the 
scene a pleasing aspect. Ensconced in a substan- 
tial dwelling, nestling in a sweet vale, amidst so 
much of nature’s beauties, with 125 dollars per 
month, and in debt to no one, who would not be 
happy ? 

The tract of country over which I was to pass 
with stores to the miners, on mule-back, lay in 
& north-west direction, and could be seen in the 





distance. Ere I ask the reader to enter these 
mountains that mark the course, it will be essen- 
tially requisite that I have the mules, eight in 
number, packed, myself astride my employer's 
favourite horse, with the whole train in single file, 
wending their crooked way, with their amateur 
packsman in their rear, filled with gloomy fore- 
bodings as to how that day would end. 

The day at length arrived for starting, and the 
morning sun beheld me as pourtrayed. The rainy 
season had set in, and for two or three days pre- 
viously, it rained incessantly, causing the creeks 
and rivers to overflow their wouted limits. The 
first five miles of the journey were over a compara- 
tively flat country, and easily and speedily got over. 
Matters now began to look better than I expected, 
and I got over a deep gully in admirable style. The 
packs sat as firmly as would a fair equestrian, and 
I chid myself for harbouring fears about conducting 
in safety to the place of destination, the mulish 
crew and their cargoes. 

A. few miles farther on, we came to the only river 
of consequence on the route, and found, as antici- 
pated, no crossing at the ford. We, however, went 
forward to where a temporary bridge had been 
placed over a narrow chasm through which the 
mighty mountain torrent glided smoothly, foaming 
and hissing as it burst forth from its rock-bound 
confines, and breaking on the rapid beneath. 
Safely across the bridge, the path takes a circuitous 
route up the steep mountain’s side, and, to avoid as- 
cending its summit, winds round its bold front, 
taking the direction of the river down the stream. 
Having gained that part of the path most dangerous, 
where, in close proximity to its cowrse, dashed the 
angry water, hundreds of feet beneath the precipitous 
height, I watched with eager eye the well-trained 
gait of the animals, as they traversed with knowing 
caution the hazardous way. One mule passed the 
perilous spot in safety, another and another—all 
save one. He, too, started, and seemed to get along 
as well as his mates. Not so, however; at the 
most critical place he stumbled, fell, and rolled over, 
and in an instant was hid from my view. The 
responsibilities of my new undertaking began to 
develope themselves in real earnest, and, becoming 
alarmed at the thought of sharing a like disastrous 
fate with the mule—which, by this time, I very 
naturally concluded to be, along with its cargo of 
bad whisky and rather suspicious gin, performing 
sundry evolutions down the cataract of waters—I 
dismounted aud sent the horse onwards, putting 
more reliance in my own legs, and walked to the 
tragic spot. Conceive my surprise, if you can, 
when a few steps revealed Mr. Muley suspended in 
mid air by the saddle-girth, from the over-hanging 
branches of a scrubby oak, that grew near the brink 
of the precipice, dropping its shrivelled leaves, each 
successive year, into the vortex beneath. Such a 
means of preservation was too fabulous even to 
imagine. A second thought showed that my dumb 
companion lay stretched on the margin of the dizzy 
height, with but one false step to end his miserable 
existence. 

What was to be done? To attempt to rescue him 
was to endanger my precious life, for the mere life 
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of a mule. Why, I had seen them perish by the 
score; but the price of him and the load lashed to 
his back was a matter of dollars and cents to some- 
body, so that, as a faithful servant, I was bound to 
use every effort to rescue him, if possible. The 
distance from the path to where the mule lay, was 
not more than twenty yards, which fact accounts 
in a great measure for his presence there. Just 
on the very edge where the load rested on a pro- 
truding rock, there was formed a shelf, elevated 
slightly above the incline of the mountain, beneath 
which was a perpendicular height of many feet down 
into the bed of the river. As if conscious of his 
danger, the mule remained motionless, permitting 
me to unfastex. and carry off the two ten-gallon 
kegs of the aforementioned liquors to more secure 
ground. Subsequently, I assisted him from his 
critical predicament, which was accomplished with- 
out loss or injury, to my great satisfaction. 

The remaining part of my journey traversed a 
country inhabited by friendly Indians, and until I 
reached the yet partially discovered diggings, I en- 
tertained no hope of company by the way. This 
did not cause any anxiety, providing I should be 
able to end my trip before darkness would overtake 
me. The delay already experienced, threw doubts 
into my mind as to that momentous point. 

I am once more on horseback and on the march, 
following the many turnings of the trail, which seek 
the gaps and flats of the mountains, cross the rip- 
pling brooks, descend into the deep ravines, pass 
around the craggy peaks laid bare by the all-power- 
ful hand of the volcano, and again seek shelter in 
the primeval pine-woods, that are ever present to 
the eye. The short day is fast drawing to a close, 
the last rays of the setting sun are gilding the 
western sky, and no trace as yet of the diggings. 
The adjustment of packs had protracted my advance; 
but by way of breaking the monotony, I met some 
dozen squaws, with baskets filled with acorns on 
their backs, with two brave Indians, the one lead- 
ing on the van, and the other bringing up the rear, 
with bows and quivers filled with flint-pointed 
arrows, and clad in uniform after nature’s own 
fashion, naked as when first they came into being. 
The sight presented no novelty to me, so let it pass. 

We travelled on but a short time, when the 
shadows of evening overtook us; still, no signs of 
the miners’ shanties. I concluded they must be 
near at hand, and, waiting the moon’s ascent into 
the clear starry heavens—for to proceed without 
her would be next to impossibility—a few hours 
roll past, which seem as days: but presently the 
midnight traveller's friend and guide appears in 
the distant horizon, spreading its pale beams over 
the almost interminable forest-clad mountains. 
What a lovely scene, with all its pristine and rugged 
grandeur. 

Shortly after starting, I contemplate myself from 
the brow of a high eminence, seated on horseback 
surrounded by my body-guard of jaded way-farers, 
waiting the word of command to march, or perhaps 
what would be more agreeable to them, to dismount 
their packs, and allow them to attack the grass, 
which flanks the margin of yonder stream, that 
courses its silvery way beneath the mountain’s base. 








MY MULE ADVENTURE. 


The poetry of my musings are brought toa hurried 
conclusion, by observing one of the mules straying 
off on his own account. As the moon shines 
brightly, I descend to the flat or bottom, and resolve 
to make it my camping ground forthe night. Glad 
was I, after descending, to find a place so situated, 
and from certain indications I became aware of the 
pleasing fact, that miners were not far distant. 
After unpacking, and sending the animals to find 
their own supper, I betook myself to a repast of 
sardines and hard bread. <A cold collation, followed 
by a little ardent spirits in the shape of a fiery 
kind of gin, helped me to dispense with a fire, 
which, owing to the lateness of the night, was more 
agreeable to my wearied limbs. I had bivouacked 
for months at a stretch, but never before alone; 
I consoled my isolation by a whiff of my pipe, 
and stretched my tired body on my bed of saddle- 
blankets, making three sides of a square with the 
packs. 

From its cozy appearance, I was certain of a 
sound sleep, so I protected my eyes from the rays 
of the moon, by concealing my head in the blankets, 
and, for ought I knew, I slept soundly, until 
awakened by a pressure on my left foot, and on 
listening, distinctly heard heavy breathing. Peep- 
ing from my blankets, I seemed to see the shaggy 
outline of a large grizzly bear, lying apparently 
asleep at the foot of my bed. To say I was afraid 
does but convey a very imperfect idea of my feel- 
ings at the moment of discovery. Frightened, did 
Tsay? Ithought my scalp would have started from 
the crown of my head, and, for my hair, it stood on 
end erect. The sweat oozed out at every pore of 
my body, and felt cold as death, especially when 
the shaggy monster seemed to wake up, and thunder 
forth a terrific growl close to my ear. No words 
of mine can depict the awful suspense and terror 
that filled my mind, or the most graphic language 
pourtray the true horrors of my situation. For- 
tunately a few moments revealed the true state of 
things. The spurious juice of the juniper which I 
had swallowed had inflamed my fancy—and it was 
but a horrid nightmare dream. Unspeakably re- 
lieved, I arose: my first thoughts were about the 
mules. After collecting them, I was fortunate 
enough to enlist a sturdy miner into my service for 
that morning, who helped me to pack, and showed 
me the road to the diggings, now only two miles 
distant. We reached there in safety, delivered 
the stores, and were on our way back to Dry 
Creek immediately thereafter, congratulating my- 
self on the way, with the success which had at- 
tended my apprenticeship as a driver of mules, and 
hoping that one trip more would make me master 
of my new profession. 





NEW CURIOSITIES OF LITERATURE. 
AUTHORS AT WORK. 


In general, each author has some peculiarity in 
writing, and performs his vocation only under 
particular excitements and in a particular way. 
Pope. although he ridiculed such a caprice; practised 
it himself. Lord Oxford’s servant related that, 10 
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the dreadful winter of 1740, she was called from 
her bed by him four times in one night, to supply 
him with paper, lest he should lose a thought. 
The night was also the favourite time for com- 
position with Byron and Thomson. ‘The latter 
frequently sat with a bowl of punch before him. 
He had an arbour at the end of his garden when 
he lived in Kew Lane, where he used to write in 
summer time. It is related of Bossuet, that if, 
while he was in bed, his sleep was delayed or in- 
terrupted, he used to avail himself of it, to commit 
to paper any interesting thought which occurred to 
him. The Jesuit poet Casimir had a black tablet 
always by his bedside and a piece of chalk, with 
which to secure a thought or a poetical expression.* 
In like manner, we are told of that indefatigable 
pursuer of literature, Margaret, Duchess of New- 
castle, that some of her young ladies always slept 
within call, ready to rise at any hour in the night, 
and take down her thoughts, lest she should forget 
them before morning. 

The usual hour with Sir Walter Scott for be- 
ginning to write was seven o’clock in the morning. 
He continued it, saving the brief hour of breakfast, 
till one, and sometimes two o'clock. As he was 
always full of matter, he had no occasion to wait 
for the descent of the muse, but dashed away at 
the rate of sixteen pages of print daily. He wrote 
freely and without much premeditation; and his 
corrections were few. 

For upwards of half a century Jeremy Bentham 
devoted seldom less than eight, often ten, and 
occasionally twelve hours of every day to intense 
study. This was the more remarkable as his 
physical constitution was by no means strong. 
He was a great economist of time. He knew the 
value of minutes. The disposal of his hours, both 
of labour and of repose, was a matter of systematic 
arrangement; and the arrangement was determined 
on the principle, that it is a calamity to lose the 
smallest portion of time. Indeed, he lived habitually 
under the practical consciousness that his days were 
numbered, and that “the night cometh, in which 
no man can work.” 

Dr. Thomas Brown, the author of an “ Inquiry 
into the Relation of Cause and Effect,” and of 
other philosophical works, held for ten years the 
appointment of Professor of Moral Philosophy in 
the University of Edinburgh. The lectures which 
he delivered to his class were seldom commenced 
till the evening of the day before they were de- 
livered. The doctor’s labours generally began 
immediately after tea, and he continued at his desk 
till two, and often till three in the morning. After 
the repose of a few hours, he resumed his pen, and 
continued writing often till he heard the hour of 
twelve, when he hurried off to deliver what he had 
written. 

Dr. Gregory, in his “ Letters on Literature,” 
says, that Gibbon composed as he was walking up 





* It is recorded of Charlemagne, by his secretary Egaibast, that 
he had always pen, ink, and parchment beside his pillow, for the 
purpose of noting down any thoughts which might occur to him 
during the night ; and lest upon waking he should find himself in 
darkness, a part of the wall within reach from the bed was pre- 
pared, like the leaf of a tablet, with wax, on which he might indent 
his memoranda with a stylus, 





and down his room, and that he never wrote a 
sentence without having perfectly formed and 
arranged it in his head. Sir William Blackstone, 
whenever he sat down to the composition of his 
celebrated work, “The Commentaries on the Laws 
of England,” always ordered a bottle of wine 
wherewith to “moisten the dryness of his studies.” 
Aubrey says: “Mr. Thomas Hobbes was beloved 
by Lord Bacon. He was wont to have him walk 
with him in his delicate groves, when he did 
meditate; and when a notion darted into his 
head, Mr. H. was presently to write it down, and 
his lordship was wont to say, that he did it better 
than any one else about him.” When his lord- 
ship himself wrote, he generally did it in a small 
room; because, he said, it helped to condense his 
thoughts. 

Dryden, one of the great masters of English 
verse, is said to have considered stewed prunes as 
one of the best means of putting his body into a 
state favourable for heroic composition. As a 
preparation for study, he sometimes took medicine, 
and observed a cooling diet. George Wither tells 
us of himself, that he usually watched and fasted 
when he composed; that his spirit was lost if at 
such times he tasted meat and drink, and that if' 
he took even a glass of wine he could not write a 
verse. William Prynne seldom dined; every three 
or four hours he munched a lump of bread, and 
refreshed his exhausted spirits with ale brought to 
him by his servant; and when “he was put into 
this road of writing,” as Anthony 4 Wood telleth, 
he fixed on “a long quilted cap, which came an 
inch over his eyes, serving as an umbrella to 
defend him from too much light ;” and then neither 
hunger nor thirst did he experience. When Father 
Paul Sarpi was either reading or writing alone, 
“his manner,” says Sir Henry Wotton, “was to 
sit fenced with a castle of paper about his chair 
and overhead; for he was of our Lord of St. Al- 
ban’s opinion, that all air is predatory, and es- 
pecially hurtful when the spirits are most employed. 

William Hazlitt almost always wrote with the 
breakfast things on the table; that is, between 
twelve and five o'clock. He wrote rapidly, in a 
large hand, as clear as print, made very few cor- 
rections, and almost invariably wrote on an entire 
quire of foolscap; contriving to put into a page of 
his manuscript the amount, upon an average, of an 
octavo page of print, so that he always knew what 
progress he had made, at any given time towards 
the desired goal to which he was travelling—the 
end of his task. When he was regularly engaged 
on any work or article, he wrote at the rate of | 
from ten to fifteen octavo pages at a sitting. When 
he had a work in hand, be invariably went into the 
country to execute it, and almost always to the 
same spot—a little wayside public house, called 
“The Hut,” standing alone, and some miles distant 
from any other house, on Winterslow Heath, a 
barren tract of country on the road to, and a few 
miles from Salisbury. 

At the time when Nicolo Machiavelli composed 
the works which have immortalized his name, he 
was living in obscure retirement, where his only 
companions were rustics. He himself tells us, in 








a letter to his friend Francesco Vettori, that he 
trifled away his days, but his nights he gave to 
intense study. “When evening closes in,” he 
continues, “I return home, and shut myself up in 
my study; but, before entering there, I cast off on 
the threshold my rustic dress, covered with mud 
and dirt, and put on clothes fit for courts and 
senates, and, thus attired, I enter the ancient 
courts of the ancient men, where, being by them 
affectionately received, I feed on that food which 
alone is mine, and for which I was born.’* The 
musician Hadyn, in like manner, arrayed himself 
for his task in full court costume—his peruke 
sprinkled with powder, his wrists inclosed with de- 
licate ruffles of fine lace, his fingers covered with 
rings of precious stones. On the other hand, Oliver 
Goldsmith loved to write in his dressing-gown and 
slippers. 

Southey, writing to his old and constant friend, 
Grosvenor Bedford, says: “I am a quiet, patient, 
easy-going hack of the mule breed; regular as 
clockwork in my pace, sure-footed, bearing the 
burden which is laid on me, and only obstinate in 
choosing my own path. If Gifford could see me 
by this fireside, where, like Nicodemus, one candle 
suffices one in a large room, he would see a man 
in a coat ‘still more threadbare than his own,’ 
when he wrote his ‘Imitations, working hard, 
and getting little—a bare maintenance, and hardly 
that; writing poems and history for posterity 
with his whole heart and soul; one daily pro- 
gressing in learning—not so learned as he is poor, 
not so poor as proud, not so proud as happy.” 
His own “Lines to the Spider” conclude with 
a personal reference very apposite to the poet :— 

* Both busily our needful food to win, 
We work, as nature tanght, with ceaseless pains ; 
Thy bowels thou dost spin, 
I spin my brains,”’ 

No need to Southey of the advice given by 

Bailey, in his “ Festus,” to the student :— 
* Once 
Begun, work thou all things into thy work, 
And set thyself about it as the sea 
About the earth, lashing at it day and night.” 

William Cowper, in a letter dated from Olney, 
to his friend Hill, tells us, when he composed 
some of his works: “I write in a nook that I call 
my boudoir: it is a summer-house not bigger than 
a sedan chair; the door of it opens into the garden, 
that is now crowded with pinks, roses, and honey- 
suckles, and the window into my neighbour’s 
orchard. It formerly served an apothecary as a 
smoking-room; at present, however, it is dedicated 
to sublimer uses: here I write all that I write 
in summer time, whether to my friends or the 





* Among the treatises composed under the circumstances men- 
tioned in the text was that called ‘‘Il Principe,’’ (‘‘'The Prince.’’) 
This was a favourite book of the Emperor Charles v, and was 
called the “Bible”’ of Catherine de Medicis. At the court of the 
latter, while Regent of France, those who approached her are said 
to have professed openly its most atrocious maxims, particularly 
that which recommends to sovereigns not to commit crimes by 
halves. A good many years after Machiavelli’s death, a Jesuit, 
named Luchesini, published a book, which he entitled ‘* Absurdi- 


ties discovered in the Works of Machiavelli,’”” by Father Luchesini. | 


As this title was much too long to put on a label at the back of the 
volume, the booksellers of that day reduced it to ‘‘ Absurdities of 
Father Luchesini,”’ 








NEW CURIOSITIES OF LITERATURE. 


public. It is secure from all noise, and a refuge 
from all intrusion.” Under such circumstances 
did Cowper write his books—those “worthy books,” 
which are not 
«¢ —____. eompanions—they are solitudes ; 
We lose ourselves in them, and all our cares.” 

Armand Carrel, one of the most famous journal- 
ists that France has produced, was educated at 
the college of Rouen and the military school of 
St. Cyr. He entered the army, but left it after 
obtaining the rank of sub-lieutenant. He then 
became secretary to Mons. Thierry the historian. 
Afterwards he set up a circulating library, in 
partnership with a friend. Here he produced 
those writings that first attracted public attention. 
“Tn a bookseller’s back shop,” says Mons. Nissard, 
“on a desk, to which was fastened a large New- 
foundland dog, Armand Carrel, one moment ab- 
sorbed in English memoirs and papers, another 
moment caressing his favourite animal, conceived 
and composed his “History of the Counter 
Revolution in England.” 

The Rey. Charles Maturin, author of the “ House 
of Montorio,” “ Bertram,” etc. composed on a long 
walk. “The day,” says he, “must neither be too 
hot nor cold; it must be reduced to that medium 
from which you feel no inconvenience one way or 
the other; and then, when I am perfectly free 
from the city, and experience no annoyance from 
the weather, my mind becomes lighted by sun- 
shine, and I arrange my plan perfectly to my 
own satisfaction.” When Maturin wished his 
family to be aware that the fit was on him, he 
used to stick a wafer on his forehead. Moore 
himself tells us, that “ Lalla Rookh” was written 
“amid the snows of two or three Derbyshire 
winters,” adding, that he was enabled by “that 
concentration of thought, which retirement alone 
can give,” to call up around him some of the 
sunniest of his eastern scenes. 

The following picture of Dr. Burney, busied with 
his celebrated work “The History of Music,” is 
from the pen of his daughter: “The capacious 
table of his small but commodious study, exhibited, 
in what he called his chaos, the countless stores 
of his materials. Multitudinous, or rather, in- 
numerous blank books were severally adapted to 
concentrating some peculiar portion of the work. 
And he opened an enormous correspondence, 
foreign and domestic, with musical authors, com- 
posers, and students. And for all this mass of 
occupation, he neglected no business, he omitted 
no duty. The system by which he obtained time 
no one missed, yet that gave to him lengthened 
life, independently of longevity from years, was, 
through the skill with which, indefatigably, he 
profited from every fragment of leisure.” 





THE TRUE PROMETHEAN FIRE. 
Wutey Sir Samuel Romilly visited Paris immediately 
after the first French revolution, he remarked, 
“Everything I saw convinced me that indepen: 
| dently of our future happiness and our sublimest, 
| enjoyments in this life, religion is necessary to the 
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comforts, the conveniences, and even the elegances 
and lesser pleasures of life. Not only I never met 
with a writer truly eloquent, who did not at least 
affect to believe in religion, but I never met with 
one in whom religion was not the richest source of 
his eloquence.” And Iam persuaded that in things 
intellectual, the rule will hold that piety is power. 
I am persuaded that no productions of genius will 
survive to the end of all things in which there is 
not something of God; and I am farther persuaded 
that no book can exercise a lasting ascendancy over 
mankind on which his blessing has not been im- 
plored, and in which his Spirit does not speak. 
Of all the powers and faculties of the human mind, 
the noblest is the one which God has created for 
himself; and if that reverential or adoring faculty 
do not exist, or be by suicidal hands extirpated, the 
world will soon cease to feel the man who had no 
fear of God. The stateliest compartment in this 
human soul is the one which, in creating it, Jeho- 
vah reserved for his own throne-room and presence- 
chamber; and however curiously decorated or 
gorgeously furnished the other compartments be, 
if this be empty and void, it will soon diffuse a 
blank and beggarly sensation over all the rest. 
And thus, whilst the Voltaires and Rousseaus of 
atheist memory are waxing old and vanishing from 
the firmament of letters, names of less renown but 
more religion brighten toa greater lustre. So true 
is it that no man can long keep ahold of his fellow- 
men unless he himself first has hold of God. 

But if a sincere and strenuous belief be thus im- 
portant,—such rational faith in God as buoyed the 
wing of Plato in his long and ethereal flights, or 
bulged the Saxon thews of Shakespeare in his 
mightiest efforts,—incomparably more prevalent is 
that intellectual prowess which a scriptural faith 
produces. He is no unknown God whom the be- 
liever in Jesus worships, and it is no ordinary in- 
spiration whieh that God of light and love supplies 
to his servambs. Amd were it not for fear of 
tediousness, I would rejoice to enumerate one ge- 
nius after another which the gospel kindled if it 
did not create. That gospel, beyond all contro- 
Versy, was our own Milton’s poetic might. It was 
the struggling energy which, after years of deep 
musing and rapt devotion, after yearsof mysterious 
muttering and anxious omen, sent its. pyramid of 
flame into old England’s dingy hemisphere, and 
poured its molten wealth, its lava of gold and gems, 
fetched deep from classic and patriarchal times, 
adown the russet steep of Puritan theology. It 
was the fabled foot which struck from the sward of 
Cowper's mild and silent life a joyous Castalie, a 
fountain deep and perennial, tinctured with each 
learned and sacred thing it touched in rising, 
and soft and: full as Siloah’s fount, which flowed 
fast by the oracle of God. But why name indi- 
vidual instances? What is modern learning, and 
the march of intellect, and the reading million, but 
one great monument of the gospel’s quickening 
power? Three hundred years ago, the classics 
were revived; but three hundred years ago the 
gospel was restored. Digging in the Pompeii of the 
middle age, Lorenzo and Leo found the lamps in 
which the old classic fires once burned ; but there 
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was no oil in the lamps, and they had long since 
gone out. For models of candelabra and oil-bearers 
there could not be better than Livy and Horace, 
and Plato and Pindar; but the faith which once 
filled them, the old Pagan fervour, was long since 
extinct, and the lamps were only fit for the shelf of 
the antiquary. But it was then that in the crypt 
of the convent, Luther and Zwingle and Melanc- 
thon observed a line of supernatural light, and with 
lever and mattock lifted the grave-stone, and found 
the gospel which the papist had buried. There it 
had flamed “a light shining in a dark place,” 
through unsuspected ages, unquenchable in its 
own immortality, the long-lost lamp of the sepulchre. 
Jupiter was dead, and Minerva had melted into 
ether, and Apollo was grey with eld, and the most 
elegant idols of antiquity had gone to the moles and 
the bats. But there is One who cannot die and 
does not change; and the sempiternal fountain of 
learning is He who is also the Fountain of Life, 
the Alpha and Omega, Jesus the Son of God. 
From his gospel it was that the old classic lamps, 
when filled with fresh oil, were kindled again; and 
at that gospel it was that Bacon and Locke, and 
Milton and Newton, and all the mighty spirits of 
modern Europe, caught the fire which made them 
blaze the meteors and marvels of their time. The 
facts of that gospel are the world’s main stock of 
truth, the fire of that gospel is the only Promethean 
spark that can ignite our dead truths into quench- 
less and world-quickening powers.—Dr. James 
Hamilton. 


FREE DRINKING-FOUNTAINS. 


In old times, when watches were unknown, and 
clocks were few, the erection of a sun-dial was a 
frequent way by which a rich man did benefit to 
his neighbourhood. Some striking motto affixed 
to the dial was also made to read a lesson to the 
passenger. In these days, a new field for kindly 
munificence has been opened in the supply of free 
drinking-fountains in our great cities. 

In many of our populous towns, thousands of 
the poor, daily engaged about the streets in hard 
bodily labour, have searcely any other means of 
quenching their thirst than what the public-house 
affords. The intensity of the thirst produced by 
severe physical’ exertion, especially in hot weather, 
cannot be fully realized’ by those leading sedentary 
lives, and having at command the means of supply- 
ing such wants. 

When a poor man enters a public-house, though 
for the purpose simply of quenching his natural 
thirst, it is not water he drinks. On the contrary, 
he is obliged to pay for a beverage which but stimu- 
lates the thirst it momentarily allays, and, if drunk 
beyond a certain limit, must always not only in- 
capacitate him from work, but deaden his moral 
sensibilities, and even dethrone his reason. 

The prevailing vice of this country is intemperate 
drinking. More than nine-tenths of our pauperism 
and convicted crime, together with a large propor- 
tion of mental and physical maladies, proceed from 
this cause. It is, therefore, worthy of considera- 
tion by all, and particularly local bodies, elected by 
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tax-payers, that every social improvement that 
promotes temperance must diminish the taxation, 
which is so largely due to pauperism and the sup- 
pression of crime. It is, indeed, scarcely possible 
to estimate the amount of practical good which will 
most surely, though perhaps indirectly and silently, 
flow from the general establishment of suitable 
drinking-fountains. 

Under the auspices of a metropolitan association, 
many fountains have already been erected in Lon- 
don, the expense being borne either by individuals 
or by corporate bodies. Mr. Samuel Gurney, w.P. 
had the honour of leading the way in this good 
work, as Mr. Melly had before done in Liverpool. 

The water supply for drinking-fountains will, it 
is hoped, be provided by the liberality of the water 
companies, as three have already consented to do; 
but until a memorial, which the association has now 
prepared to be sent to the general companies, be an- 
swered, no exact statement as to terms can be made. 

The experience already gained from the fountains 
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FREE DRINKING-FOUNTAINS. 


erected proves how thoroughly appreciated and how 
eagerly made use of they are by all classes and ages, 
At Snow Hill, the number of drinkers seems only 
limited by the time taken to fill the cup, amounting 
to upwards of six thousand in a day. When there 
are four hundred fountains in full play, the aggre- 
gate number of draughts of water taken at them 
may be estimated at from two to four hundred 
millious in the year. It is an interesting specula- 
tion how many of these draughts will prevent a 
visit to the public-house. Mr. Wakefield, in his 
very able pamphlet, “A Plea for Free Drinking. 
Fountains,” calculates that the saving to the work- 
ing-classes of the metropolis in this way will be 
£360,000 per annum. 

The iron mugs, usually chained to the fountains, 
are the least inviting part of the establishment. A 
great improvement would be to line the inside and 
the rim with glazed clay or porcelain. Working- 


men would do well to carry an elastic drinking-cup 
in their pockets. 
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FOUNTAIN AT ST. SEPULCHRE’S,—CORNER OF GILTSPUR STREET, S}OW HILL, CITY. 
° _ : ae . . » * ” 
“ The first drinking-fountain erected by the Metropolitan Drinking-Fountain Association, The gift of S. Gurney, Esq., M.P. 
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